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Why 


Witches Go 
A-Broomstick-Riding 
By THEODOSIA SMITH 


Halloween has come at last! 
And the pumpkins round and 
yellow, 
Hollowed out and candle-lit, 
Smile and blink in manner 
mellow. 


It is said on Halloween 
Witches go a-broomstick- 
riding 
And bold goblins run and play, 
In the shadowy corners hid- 
ing. 


But the house is warm and 
bright; 
And I see the firelight cozy, 
Where the goblins (witches, 
too) 
Roast brown nuts and apples 
rosy. 


Oh, it’s fun on Halloween, 
Fun for boys and girls to- 
gether: 
There are candy pulls and 
games 
In the crisp October weather. 
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ENRIETTA MARIA loved 
weather vanes. Most of the 
weather vanes she knew were gilded 
—gold horses, or cows, or ships— 
small and bright on the sky. She 
never went by a farm in the coun- 
try or a house in town without 
glancing up to see if there were any 
vanes in sight, and she looked at the 
very tiptop of steeples for the 
cocks, which seemed to live so high 
above the dust and noise of the 
world, in a world of their own 
which only the birds ever visited. 
The weather vane on the farm 
where Henrietta Maria spent the 
summer was quite different. It 
was made of wood, a funny gallop- 
ing horse with a little rider on top, 
and it was weather-beaten and gray, 
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Weather-Vane 


By ELIZABETH COATSWORTH 


If you watch closely, you will see Elizabeth Coats- 
worth’s name on many of the stories in your school 
readers and on a number of books in the library. 
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not gold. But it faced into the 
wind as well as any of them, and 
Henrietta Maria was very fond of 
it. She always glanced up to see 
what it was doing when she went 
by, and one day it seemed to her 
that the horse was galloping harder 
than ever and that the little rider 
was leaning over in the saddle 
more than usual, as if he were car- 
rying an important message to- 
wards the southeast. 

Henrietta Maria looked into the 
southeast. Dark clouds were roll- 
ing up across the lake, and all the 
leaves were whispering and flatten- 
ing in a wind that had just sprung 
up. The barn swallows shot by like 
arrows, and the cat came shadow- 
like out of the field and, making her- 
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self small, slipped through the little 
eatdoor cut in the big door of the 
shed. 

There was a feel of storm in the 
air. 

‘“‘T guess I’d better go in, too,”’ 
thought Henrietta Maria; and she 
had to run sideways, for the wind 
was blowing hard. 

When she reached the living 
room the wind was there, too, flap- 
ping the curtains and tipping over 
the bowl of wild roses and scatter- 
ing the letters on Mother’s pine 
desk. A window was open, and the 
little girl climbed upon a footstool 


Henrietta 

Maria loved 

weather 
vanes 


and pulled it shut. But it seemed 
to her rather mean to shut up an 
outdoor wind under a roof, so she 
pushed open a window on the other 
side of the room and said politely, 
**Now you can go out.”’ 

The curtains pulled against the 
screen for a moment, and the wind 
went out. 

Henrietta Maria thought no more 
about it, but hurried off to the 
kitchen to see if Angelica, the cook, 
had put any more cookies in the 
brown cooky jar. 

It rained all night, but the next 
morning was beautiful, with rain- 
drops still hanging at 
the tips of the leaves and 
sparkling in the sun- 
light.’ Father went off 
to his study after break- 
fast, Mother had letters 
to write, and Angelica 
was as busy as a bumble- 
bee. Henrietta Maria, 
followed by Bos’n, the 
black-and-white spaniel, 
wandered out into the 
farmyard. The cobwebs 
were outlined with dew. 
Up in the pasture 
among the rocks she 
caught a glimpse of 
Daisy and Bessy, the 
two cows, peacefully 
feeding. There was no 
one else in sight. 

She looked at the 
weather vane. It seemed 
much as_ usual this 
morning, 


but she 
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watched it gave a little jerk, as if 
the wind had suddenly changed. 
She looked down the road, and saw 
an old man coming. He was dressed 
in gray, with a gray hat and a long 
gray beard. When he came near 
she saw that he had bright blue eyes 
and a bright blue tie, and he was 
eating an apple. 

‘Good morning,’’ he said in a 
sighing voice. ‘‘Slept well, I sup- 
pose ?”’ 

“Yes, thank you,’’ answered 
Henrietta Maria. 

‘*Here’s something for you,’’ he 
said, pulling a letter out of his 
pocket. ‘‘Have a nice time.”’ 

And he handed her the letter. It 
was addressed to Miss Henrietta 
Maria, Chimneys Farm, and it had 


She climbed into 
the loft 


a queer stamp in the corner, sky- 
blue, with a face on it with its 
cheeks puffed out as if it were 
blowing hard. 

When Henrietta Maria looked 
up the old man was gone, but she 
thought she caught a glimpse of his 
whiskers disappearing behind the 
clothes on the clothesline, which 
were flapping about. 

She opened the letter. It was 
written from Windstown, in a 
serawling hand, and read: 


Dear Henrietta Maria: 

I liked your living room, but was 
glad not to stay there. Thank you for 
opening the window. I have spoken 
to your weather vane, and he is quite 
willing; so if you would like to do what 
no little girl has ever done before, climb 
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into the pigeon loft and onto the roof, 
and see what happens. 


Yours very sincerely, 
SOUTHEAST WIND 


Henrietta Maria had always been 
brave, and now she did not stop for 
amoment. The family would soon 
be driving to town for shopping. 
Angelica was busy in the kitchen 
and would never look out. The next 
minute Henrietta Maria was in the 
big, brown, shadowy barn that 
smelled sweet of hay. Then she was 
climbing the ladder that led to the 
pigeon loft, leaving Bos’n with his 
feet on the lowest rung, whining. 

‘*Tt’s all right, Bos’n,’’ she called 
down to him, far, far below, ‘‘T’ll 
be back soon.”’ 

She climbed into the loft, scaring 
a few mother pigeons off their 
nests. The very moment that she 
stepped into the pigeon loft, with- 
out any queer feeling at all, she 
found herself no larger than a pi- 
geon, with her dress and shoes and 
stockings all grown little too, and 
her handkerchief scarcely larger 
than a rose leaf. She could easily 
scramble out through one of the 
little round doors that 
the pigeons used. Once 
outdoors she found 
the Weather - Vane 
Man sitting at the 
edge of the _ roof. 
Smiling from ear to 
ear, he reached out 


a hard wooden hand 
and helped her onto 
the ridgepole. 
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‘‘Get your breath, get your 
breath,’’ he said merrily, ‘‘and then 
tell me how you like it!” 

Henrietta Maria could have 
looked and looked. Everything was 
so different! First there were the 
two great slants of roof under her 
feet, with the old shingles curled 
and split and gray-green with li- 
chen. Then came the earth like a big 
carpet. She looked down on the 
backs of Wattles, the rooster, and 
Bo-Peep and Speckles, the hens, 
and the baby chickens. They didn’t 
seem to have any legs or feet. Bos’n 
was standing with his muzzle raised 
toward her, showing the white un- 
der his chin, and whining sadly. 
Farther off the cows grazed. She 
could almost see down the farm- 
house chimney, where a little smoke 
hung like a feather. There was a 
much wider view of the lake below 
the hayfields. It stretched for 
miles, and the hills at the end of 
the lake seemed higher and bluer 
than usual. 

‘“Well, how do you like it?’ 
again asked the Weather-Vane 
Man, who was sitting near her on 
the ridgepole, his hands 
clasped about his thin 
knees. 

Henrietta Maria gave 
a start. She had almost 

forgotten him. ‘‘Oh, 

I love it!’’ she an- 

swered breathless- 
ly. 

‘*The Wind 
thought you 
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would,’’ said the 
LLE 
Weather - Vane 


Man, looking 

pleased. ‘‘And now 
if you’d like to, you can go for a 
ride with me on my horse.”’ 

**May I, really and truly ?”’ asked 
Henrietta Maria, her cheeks pink- 
er than wild roses with excitement. 

you’re not scared,”’ said the 
little man. 

Then he got up, put one foot on 
each side of the ridgepole, and 
walked along to where his horse 
was waiting in the usual place. Hen- 
rietta Maria followed close at his 
back, and when he climbed into the 
saddle, she sprang up and took her 
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seat just behind 
him. 

‘*Are you 
ready ?’’ he asked. 

‘*Ready!’’ eried Henrietta 
Maria. 

He shook the reins, and the horse 
leaped forward. The roof was 
gone. They were speeding over 
open country. Far behind and be- 
low them they heard a sort of howl. 
It was poor Bos’n. 

“‘T’ll be back!’’ called Henrietta 
Maria, laughing with happiness 
and excitement, while her hair 
streamed behind her in the wind. 

The country below them was 
hilly, with long, narrow lakes shin- 
ing between the ridges, and great 
stretches of woodland. Here and 
there Henrietta Maria could see 
farms with their little square fields, 
and the farmers and their animals 
like toys from Noah’s ark. There 
were toy automobiles busy along 
the roads. They passed over a vil- 
lage or two, but no one thought to 
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ee. but no one thought 
to look up 


look up at the sky, except one old 
man who was wondering if the next 
day would be a good one to go ona 
visit to his married daughter’s 
house. While he was squinting at 
the clouds he happened to see the 
flying weather vane. 

‘““That’s a queer-looking hawk,”’ 
he remarked to himself, for his eye- 
sight wasn’t very good. 


But if none of the people no- 
ticed them, the other weather vanes 
made up for it. 

There was great excitement 
among them as the wooden horse 
went galloping by, and they all 
called out questions and greetings 
from their high places. Henrietta 
Maria and the Weather-Vane Man 
called back and waved, and she no- 
ticed that the horse always pricked 
up his wooden ears and tried to look 
especially noble as he dashed by. 
Once he lifted his feet so high he 
almost stumbled on a little piece of 
drifting cloud, and the Weather- 
Vane Man whispered to her, ‘‘ You 
know, he’s wooden, and he feels he 
has to put on extra style going by 
all these uppity gilded vanes.”’ 
Henrietta Maria gave the horse 
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They passed over 
= a village or two, 


a little soft pat. ‘‘Good horse!’’ 
she said. 

It was very exciting having 
the church cocks crow as they 
passed by. Sometimes a pigeon 
or two would race them, but 
they soon left the pigeons far 
behind. A hawk over a big 
marsh kept neck and neck 
with them for a while, but 
at the edge of the marsh he too 
was glad to turn back, drifting 
off to his own territory. They 
were rushing inland all the time, 
and it seemed only a few min- 
utes before they were dropping 
down toward a square house that 
stood at the edge of a hill with a 
stream flowing below it. 

Click-clack! down on the roof 
landed the wooden horse, waking 
up a tortoise-shell cat which had 
been sunning itself on a bench be- 
low. The cat gave them one star- 
tled look out of its slant eyes, and 
scat! it was off in a streak without 
even seeming to use its legs. 

‘*Welcome, brother,’’ came a 
voice beside them. 

‘“‘Greetings, brother,’’ said the 
Weather-Vane Man, dismounting 
and helping Henrietta Maria off 
the horse. In front of her stood the 
figure of an Indian, very tall, with 
a drawn bow in his hands. He had 


long hair with two feathers in it, 
and garments of deerskin, and he 
too was gilded and was a weather 
vane. 
‘‘How come you here, friend 
(Please turn to page 41) 
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The Mystic Three 


By LEE WALTNER 


who tells us how Bob and 
Perry went Halloweening 
and found a real pal 


IGHT O’CLOCK had passed. 
The younger children of Cherry 
Street had gleefully played their 


Halloween pranks and had been. 


called in to bed. The moon was 
high and white with long streamers 
of clouds sailing across it and across 
the wide silver of the sky. The 
wind was crisp and cool, blowing 
through the trees and bushes as if 
it would shake all the summer soft- 
ness from them before the stern 
days of winter came. 

In the shadow of the carefully 
clipped hedge that bordered many 
of the neat bungalows along the 
street, Perry Lane crept towards 
the little house on the corner. Just 
behind him came Bob Strothers. 

‘*Have you got the soap?’’ Perry 
asked in a low and guarded voice. 

*“‘Sure,”? said Bob, ‘‘but this 
moon is so bright every one will see 
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us.”” 

‘“What if they do?’’ Perry de- 
manded. ‘‘This is one Halloween 
trick they’ll be glad we played.”’ 

**T guess your folks don’t know 
about it,’’ Bob accused. ‘‘You 
never even asked if you could.”’ 

‘“‘T didn’t tell them,’’ Perry ad- 
mitted. ‘‘But if we can teach those 
new neighbors of ours to put a lid 
on their garbage can and wash their 
windows, no one should ecare.”’ 

‘*You can’t teach the Wests any- 
thing,’’ Bob scoffed. ‘‘Nobody can. 
I heard my folks say so when their 
yard kept our block from winning 
the city’s clean-up prize 
week.”’ 

The hedge stopped at the boun- 
dary of the West place, and the 
boys stopped too. Once the picket 
fence that went round the squat 
old house had been gleaming white 
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but it had not been painted for sev- 
eral years. Besides, some of the 
) palings were missing. The north 
‘ half of the fence, along the side 
street, wabbled badly. It had been 
like that when the Wests moved in, 
but they had made no repairs, and 
the place was getting shabbier day 
by day. 
The two boys could just see over 
the fence into the untidy 
yard. 


“The goblin and the 
goblin’s aid 
A-cleaning once did go.” 
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‘*A good shove would knock this 
side of the fence down,”’’ said 
Perry. ‘‘Then they’d have to build 
it up right.”’ 

*“‘T’ll bet they’d hate to have to 
work like that,’’ Bob grinned. ‘‘ My 
sister took some mail of theirs over 
to them this morning—the postman 
left it at our house by mistake. 
Frank West met her at the door 
and said his mother was asleep. 
You wouldn’t catch my mother 
sleeping in a mess like this.”’ 

‘‘Their coal’s still in the drive- 
way,’’ Perry said. ‘I guess it'll 
stay there till they burn it, unless 
we do something about it. You 
know, Bob, it’ll be fun teaching 
people like them what’s what. We 
can soap their windows and upset 
their garbage can and scatter 
their coal and knock down 
their fence and be doing 
good all the time, because 
when we get through, things 
will be so bad they’ll have to 
clean up.”’ 

Bob laughed. ‘‘Don’t you 
wish we’d worn sheets so 
we’d look like ghosts ?”’ 

Perry shook his head. 
‘‘No. I don’t specially like 
to frighten people, but the 


Wests do need stirring up. 
Come on. Let’s start on 
their back windows.”’ 
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‘*Let’s,’’ Bob agreed and made a 
rime of the idea as he often did 
when pleased: 

**The goblin and the goblin’s aid 
A-cleaning once did go. 

Said the goblin to the goblin’s aid, 
‘Why will you be so slow?’ ”’ 

They stopped near the base- 
ment door while Bob tugged at 
the soap that had caught in the 
lining of his pocket. 

‘‘Hurry!’’ Perry urged softly. 
*‘Don’t be so slow! At the rate 
you’re going we might as well 
save that soap for your face. 
You'll never get it out of your 
pocket.”’ 

Then almost beside them, some 
one spoke. The sound was so un- 
expected that both boys whirled, 
their hearts pounding. They 
were ready to run, but it was no 
Halloween pumpkin head or 
white-sheeted youngster bent on 
holiday mischief. Neither was it 
an angry house owner eager to pun- 
ish them for some other boy’s 
pranks. It was their ten-year-old 
neighbor, Frank West. He held in 
his hand a clumsily wrapped bun- 
dle. He was a grade behind them 
in school, but they often saw him 
on the playgrounds. 

**Hello, fellows,’’ he called with 
relief in his voice. ‘‘I’m glad it’s 
you.’’ 

Perry’s hand dropped to his side. 
Bob fingered the soap in his pocket. 
They had not expected to see any 
of the Wests. After nightfall the 
squat, shabby house always seemed 
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deserted, and to meet Frank like 
this threatened to spoil their plan. 

“I thought you were some one 
else,’? Frank explained. ‘‘And I 
didn’t want my little brother and 
Baby Dorothy frightened by tick- 


tacks and things while I’m gone. 
I have to take Mother her wool 
scarf. It’s turned cold since she 
left for work and that office build- 
ing is cold enough any time.”’ 

‘Does your mother work at 
night?’’ Perry asked, surprised. 

He had known that Mrs. West 
was a widow, but he had never 
stopped to think that that might 
mean Mrs. West would have to go 
out to work. 

‘**Yes,’’ said Frank, his shoulders 
squaring, ‘‘Mother does, but when 
I’m out of school, I’ll take care of 
her. I’m going to be an engineer 
and take care of her and Dorothy 
and Jasper. My father was an 
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engineer on an express train.’’ 
‘Did he have an engine of his 
own ?’’ Bob asked with new respect. 
‘“*It belonged to the railroad com- 
pany,’’ Frank admitted, ‘‘but he 
drove it all the time. Now, I have 


glad it’s you.” 


to go. Say, would you mind stay- 
ing with Dorothy and Jasper till I 
get back? Jasper’s popping some 
corn Mother got us. She wants us 
to stay in when she’s not here.”’ 
Again Perry and Bob looked at 
each other and as quickly looked 
away. This boy was one of the peo- 
ple they had meant to teach a les- 
son, yet he was asking them to take 
care of his sister and brother. They 
felt they should. Jasper was only 
eight and Dorothy four, and they 
might be frightened by ticktacks on 
windowpanes or pumpkin heads 
grinning at them from the dark. 
‘Will you be long?’’ Perry 
asked, for he was embarrassed. 
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Frank had accepted him as a 
friend, yet he had not come in the 
spirit of friendship. Looking back, 
he was ashamed of his reasons for 
coming. It seemed strange that 
when he and Bob had been talking 

their reasons over, they had 

seemed good. Now he realized 
that they had only wanted to do 

Halloween mischief and they 

had used the Wests as an excuse 

to do it when, really, they hardly 
knew the Wests. 

**T’ll be gone about an hour,”’’ 
Frank told them. ‘‘Can you stay 
that long?”’ 

‘‘Sure,’’ said Bob suddenly, 
but he did not break into rime. 
He, too, was not so well pleased 
with himself as he had been a 
few minutes ago. 

When they went into the 
house, Perry and Bob tried to 

help Jasper pop the corn and look 
after four-year-old Dorothy, but 
Jasper seemed to know how to do 
everything. 

“‘T help lots,’ he said. ‘‘Frank 
and I cook and clean, but we can’t 
do much on schooldays.”’ 

“‘T think you do all right,’’ said 
Perry soberly, for he saw that the 
inside of the house was much neater 
than the outside. It was no wonder 
that the outside looked so unkept, 
for there was enough work in the 
yard for a man to do, and the in- 
side must keep the boys busy. 

The popped corn was cooling in 
a white bowl when an idea struck 
Perry. 
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“I’m going to run home and get 
a lid for your garbage can,’’ he 
said. ‘‘ We have an extra one in our 
garage, and I noticed your can was 
uncovered when I came in. Some 
one might dump 

*‘T’ll stay here,’’ Bob offered. 
‘*And when you come back past our 
house, bring that two by four that’s 
lying beside the chicken run. While 
we’re waiting for Frank, we can 
prop up the fence at the corner. 
Some Halloweener might think it 
was fun to push it over.”’ 

By the time the boys had covered 
the garbage can and finished with 
the fence, Frank came home. 

‘‘That’s sure fine of you fellows,’’ 
he said, looking at the fence admir- 
ingly. ‘‘It’s been needing it ever 
since we moved in. But you 
shouldn’t have done it,’’ he added. 


‘‘We wanted to do something 
while we waited for you,’’ Perry 
told him. ‘‘We’re kind of outside 
men at our houses. We cut the 
lawns and shovel snow and things 
like that. If you want that coal 
moved into your basement we could 
come over tomorrow after school 
and the three of us could make a 
quick job of it.’’ 

Frank did not answer. 

‘*What’s the matter? Don’t you 
want it put in?’’ Bob questioned. 
‘Tf the snow gets on it, it’ll be dirty 
to handle and cold, too.’’ 

‘*Sure I’d like it in,’’ said Frank, 
a little huskily. ‘It’s just 
that I haven’t had time. I didn’t 
know what real friends were till I 
met you two. Come on in and let’s 
eat popcorn.”’ 

Perry and Bob nodded at each 
other. Frank thought they 
were his friends, and they 
were! Because they had 
judged him and his family 
hastily was no sign they 
could not be friends now that 
they understood. Helping 
people was more fun than 
trying to teach them things 
by causing them a great deal 
of work. Tomorrow they 
would put the coal in all 
right. 

Bob sang as they went up 
the steps: 


‘‘The Mystic Three—Frank, 


Perry, and Bob— 
Won’t leave a thing but the 


Jasper seemed to know how to do everything 
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As YOU read through your history 
book you can easily see how well 
you might illustrate most of its chapters 
with stamps from your album. Nearly 
all the great events of history are pic- 
tured on one stamp or another, but no 
event has had more no- 
tice than the discovery 
of America by Colum- 
bus 442 years ago this 
month. I shall not try 
to tell you the story of 
that discovery, for you 
already know it well 
enough, but I shall tell 
you about some of the 
many stamps that have 
been printed to com- 
memorate it. 

American collectors of course are 
most familiar with the United States’ 
Columbian issue of 1893, a set of six- 
teen big stamps picturing important mo- 
ments in the life of the explorer. Be- 
sides these there are a great many other 
“Columbus” stamps, for Columbus has 
been pictured on more stamps than any 
man who was not a ruler. Many of the 
South and Central American countries 
have honored him “postally.” For in- 
stance, if you turn in your album to the 
pages devoted to stamps of Colombia, 
Chile, Cuba, Honduras, Nicaragua, 
Paraguay, or Peru you will find the fa- 
miliar face of Christopher Columbus 
looking up at you many times. 
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Our Stamp Collectors 


By CHARLES R STROTZ, JR 


Stamp Editor 


Even Spain has honored him with a 
long and very artistic set of stamps, and 
from this set I have chosen the three 
stamps that illustrate this month’s stamp 
page. One stamp pictures the admiral’s 
proud little flagship, the Santa Maria, as 
she must have looked 
on that eventful morn- 
ing when she set out 
from Palos to sail 
westward into the un- 
known waters of the 
Atlantic. In 1492 she 
was one of the finest 
ships afloat, yet today 
she could be stowed in 
the hold of a modern 
liner and the space 
would never be missed. 

The monastery of La Rabida played 
an important part in the life of Colum- 
bus, and for that reason it is pictured 
on another of the Spanish stamps. Here 
Columbus found 
friends who be- 
lieved in his plan 
and who pleaded 
his cause before 
the queen, and 
here he left his 
young son when 
he went to the 
Spanish court to 
explain his plan. 

At the same 
(Turn to page 40) 
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Little People 
(AWARDED A GUILD MEMBERSHIP) 


By ROSEMARY (13) and AUDREY 
PRESTON 
Foxrock, Dublin, Ireland 
Fairies on the mountain, 
Fairies everywhere. 
Fairies on the window, 
Flying here and there. 
Fairies in the clover, 
On the laughing pool, 
Fairies in our summerhouse 
ve Seated near a stool. 
a Fairies in the streamlets 
i On the little hill, 
Fairies in the boathouse 
Near the silent mill. 
Little blue-capped elves. 
Fairies everywhere 
Red-dressed leprechaun 
Rushing here and there. 
And the dancing fairies 
Flitting in the sun, 
When bitter winter comes, 
Vanish every one. 


i. The Babbling Brook 


(AWARDED A GUILD MEMBERSHIP) 
By JOHN A. WALTON (10) 
a Bradford, Ark. 

= 2 Listen to the water ripple, 

a Coming from beneath the maple, 
Rie Running swiftly down a hill, 
Working for a little mill. 

7 As I sit beneath the maple 
E I can hear the water babble, 


i As the miller tells the fable 
a Of the mill upon a hill. 
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Two Houses 
(AWARDED A WEE WIsDOM SUBSCRIPTION) 
By MAryY JEANETTE HURLBUT (11) 
Independence, Calif. 


One house looks old and deserted; 
The shutters hang closed and torn; 

The door droops low on its hinges, 
Old and rusty and worn. 


The garden, unkept and unweeded, 
Bears neither fruit nor flowers, 

And minutes in that wilderness 
Seem to drag like hours. 


The other house stands by the roadside, 
The shutters are open and green. 
Curtains hang at the windows, 
Fresh and white and clean. 


Roses bloom in the garden 
And children play in the swings, 
Running, laughing, and jumping; 
The air with their happiness rings. 


The old house is forlorn and forgotten. 
The new house is cheerful and gay. 
If the old house has a heart, 
It must mourn for those gone away. 


The bright house holds children and 
people 
And hears ne’er a word that is sad. 
The house that holds such pleasure 
Would make any heart feel glad. 
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The Green Downs of Devon 
(AWARDED A WEE WISDOM SUBSCRIPTION) 


By MARION Hoce (13) 


Johnsonville, Wellington, 
New Zealand 


Now the green downs of Devon 
Are fresh with April showers, 
On the green downs of Devon 
Spring up the sweet wild flowers— 


The cowslip and the bluebell 
And the sweet, wild rambling rose. 
Oh, the green downs of Devon 
What beauty they disclose! 


’Twas there in happy childhood 
I would spend a summer’s day, 

On the green downs of Devon 
’Twas my delight to play; 


Among the sparkling flowers 
I with lightsome feet would run, 
With a heart so full of carefreeness, 
Laughing at the sun. 


Now I’m far away from Devon 
With its sweetening April showers 

Falling fresh among the grasses 
And those dear, wee wild flowers, 


But whenever I am lonesome and 
Would chase away my frowns, 

I think of a wee cottage 
Standing on the Devon downs. 


Oh, the green downs of Devon 
I can ever hear their call, 

And that little thatched-roofed cottage 
That I loved best of all. 


Oh, England has its beauties 
From the highland to the lea 

But the green downs of Devon 
Are ever calling me. 
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My Puppy 
(AWARDED A WEE Wispom SUBSCRIPTION) 
By DOROTHY JUNE HEOB (7) 
Madison, IIl. 


I have a little puppy, 
His given name is Dick. 

He eats my cakes and cookies up 
Then gives my face a lick. 


He likes to go to bed with me. 

He crawls beneath the clothes. 
I cover him up tightly then 

All ’cept his little nose. 


And when my mother comes to see, 
I’m tucked up in bed, 

Then Dickie, he keeps just as still, 
And plays that he is dead. 


For Mother wouldn’t understand 
He doesn’t mean any harm, 

Just likes to sleep where he can lay 
His head upon my arm. 


To a Yellow Flower 
(AWARDED A GUILD MEMBERSHIP) 
By Doris MAY WOLCOTT (11) 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Oh, pretty yellow flower, so bravely 
growing there, 

Nestled by that old rock, which was so 
cold and bare 

Until you transformed it, as a fairy 
queen would do, 

To something soft and lovely, 

Quite like you. 


Oh, pretty yellow flower, with your 
leaves of gold, 

I hope to have a cottage, when I am 
gray and old, 

With yellow flowers round it, to trans- 
form it, too, 

To something soft and lovely, 

Quite like you. 


s. 
n. 


The Happy Clock 


(AWARDED A GUILD MEMBERSHIP) 
By JANET HUNTLEY RUSSELL (714) 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Pendulum swings 
While it sings. 
“Tick-tock, tick-tock,” says the clock. 
Never stops. 

Always tells the time of day, 
Ticking happy hours away. 

How I like to hear you say, 
“Tick-tock, tick-tock,” 
Says the happy clock. 


-@- 


Grandma 
(AWARDED A GUILD MEMBERSHIP) 
By Lucite KIpNEy (11) 
Pacific Beach, Calif. 


We have a pretty old gray goose, 
And she is very tame. 

I know that you will laugh to hear 
That “Grandma” is her name. 


She eats carrot tops and lettuce, 
Tomatoes and whole corn. 

When strangers come around the yard, 
She makes more noise than a horn. 


She likes the running water, 
And takes a bath each day. 
And when she stands and shakes her 
wings 
You better get away. 


Her eggs are big and husky 
And very, very sweet; 

They are fine to use in waffles, 
Or take the place of meat. 


We hope to have some goslings— 
She is sitting on some eggs— 

And see them follow her around 

On shaky little legs. 
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Winter Fun 


(AWARDED A GUILD MEMBERSHIP) 


By GLEN Hoop (9) 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


Snow, snow everywhere, 

On the ground and in the air, 
On the hill and on the plain, 
Quite the opposite to rain. 


Snow, snow on the slide, 
Come along and have a ride! 
Do not mind the ice and snow, 
Here we are and away we go. 


After reading our guild pages this month, 
you will agree, we are sure, that each month 
the work is better than before. We should 
like to have the boys remember that we 
want poems and stories from them, too. 
Also, we should like to have some short, 
short stories to publish with the poems. 
Each month our judges select the best work 
submitted for publication. Unused work is 
not acknowledged or returned because of the 
large amount received. 

The authors of the best three contribu- 
tions are given free yearly subscriptions to 
WEE WISDOM. Others whose work is pub- 
lished receive guild membership cards. 

Send in your work three months in ad- 
vance of the date for which it is intended. 
All material must be accompanied by a note 
from your parents or teacher stating that 
they know the poem or story is not copied. 
We can use only original material. Decem- 
ber work will be due the nineteenth of 
September; and January work, the nine- 
teenth of October. 

—THE GUILD SECRETARY. 


Table Blessing 


For blessings all, both great and 
small, 

We thank Thee, heavenly 
Father, 
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FLY-AWAY FALL 


By ELEANOR HAMMOND 


Yellow leaves are sailing away: 

Over the meadows the thistle- 
downs play: 

Southward the swallows and 
bluebirds fly; 

Gray clouds hurry across the 
sky. 

Even my hat tries to fly away. 

All the world’s awing on an au- 
tumn day. 
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HERE once was a cub named 

Betsy Bear, who was tame 
and fuzzy and brown. She lived 
in a pit made just for bears in 
a park in Denver town. Betsy’s 
furry brown mother lived there, 
too. In the pit was a nice big 
pool, where the bears could 
drink and bathe and play, and 
the water was always cool. 

On one side of the pit were 
rocks and a cave where the two 
bears slept at night. On the other 
sides were strong steel bars that 
fenced the bears in tight. 

And every afternoon children 
came, bringing peanuts to Betsy 
Bear. It seemed that whatever 
goodies they had, they were always 
willing to share. But the children 
went away early each day, long be- 
fore it was dark, and poor Betsy 
Bear felt lonely and restless after 
they left the park. 

So one afternoon 
she made up her 
mind it was foolish 
for bears to stay shut 
up in a pit with a 
cave anda pool, while 
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A\DVENTURES 
OF 
Betsy BEAR 


By Foster Seisert 


NELLIE FOSTER SEIBERT 


Would like some of your time 
To tell you this short story 
That's written all in rime. 


the children all seampered away. If 
she could get out, she surely would 
go and find where people stay. Then 
she’d be with the children as much 
as she liked and eat peanuts all 
through the day. Those rocks piled 
over the top of the cave were easier 
to climb than a wall, and it wasn’t 
fair that a fuzzy brown bear should 
never walk out at all. 

Betsy watched till the keeper 
was out of sight and the hour was 
growing late. Then 
she climbed the rocks 
and ambled through 
the automobile gate. 
But the streets were 
quite dim and de- 
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serted, no children 
anywhere. Betsy cer- 
tainly had expected 
to find dozens of 
them there. 
She shuffled along 

in the growing dusk and was won- 
dering what to do, when she came 
to a house with an open door and 
a bright light shining through. 
Happy voices of children floated 
out—and such a delicious smell! 
Betsy thought it must be feeding 
time and she ran up the steps pell- 
mell. Of course they would like to 
have her come! but it seemed she 
wasn’t seen, so she lifted her paw to 
tap at them, and it went right 
through the screen. 


Then they saw her and 
gasped. Frightened out of 
their wits, they shouted, ‘“‘A 
bear! a bear!’’ Who would 
ever have thought that a 
friendly call would have given 
them such a scare? And Betsy 
stood up in her very best style, 
just as she did in her pit, and 
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With drawings by 
LOLA MCCOLL 


thought that what- 
ever they had to eat, 
they would surely 
give her a bit. But 
just when she 
thought they would 
ask her in, they shut the door with 
a bang! 

Poor Betsy just sat there and 
looked at the door, till she heard a 
loud, ‘‘clang-clang.’’ That noise 
meant a street car, she very well 
knew, and probably girls and boys. 
So she hurried down to the street, 
prepared for peanuts and other joys. 
And she stood right up on the track 
to wait and certainly would have 
been hit—if the car hadn’t stopped. 
You see, until then she had only 

seen cars from her pit. 

As soon as the car stopped 
she hustled around and tried 
to go in at the door; but such 
a commotion and such a to-do, 
she never had seen before. The 
women and children climbed 

onto the seats and shrieked in 
a terrible way. You would 
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never believe they could be the same 
friends that she saw at the park ev- 
ery day. The conductor laughed 
loudly and pushed her off, and 
shouted, ‘‘You’ll have to walk.”’ 

“‘T’d tell him something,’’ the 
brown bear thought, “‘if only I 
could talk!’’ 

So she ambled around and up 
and down on her padded, noiseless 
feet, till a girl and her mother got 
off the next car and started up the 
street. Now, Betsy thought, was her 
chance at last to find 
water and food and 
rest. But just then 
the little girl turned 
around and her voice 
sounded quite dis- 
tressed as she asked, 
*‘Oh, Mother, what is 
that thing coming be- 
hind us there?”’ 

The mother stopped 
short and _ looked 
around with such a 
horrified stare! Then 
they screeched and 
screamed, and started 
running as fast as they could go, 
with the brown bear padding along 
behind, surprised at their acting so. 

They reached their home and 
ran up the steps with Betsy Bear 
close at their heels. She didn’t in- 
tend to be left this time; she’d 
missed enough of her meals. But 
the girl and her mother fled into 
the house in the most unfriendly 
way, and slammed the door in the 
brown bear’s face. Outside she had 


to stay. 

So she wandered about, in her 
clumsy way, through half of the 
lonely night. She tried to make 
friends with whomever she saw, but 
they all ran away in fright. Then 
the unwelcome, lonely, fuzzy brown 
bear sat back on her haunches to 
think. She thought of her mother, 
the cave and the pool, and how bad- 
ly she wanted a drink. 

*“The very best thing you can do 
is go home,’’ a small voice inside of 

her said, ‘‘where 
you’re wanted, and 
have a good place to 
sleep, and where 
you'll be watered and 
fed.’’ 

Betsy Bear found 
it hard, though, to 
make up her mind, 
and she whimpered a 
little and snuffed, for 
she feared that when 
Mother Bear saw her 

-again, Betsy Bear 
would be soundly 
cuffed. 

But while she was trying so hard 
to decide, and whimpering there in 
the dark, her feet started shuffling 
along through the street, taking her 
back to the park. And the first 
thing she knew she was standing 
again in front of its friendly gate. 
But the gate was locked, and she 
couldn’t get in, for the hour was 
very late. 


Then Betsy Bear stood and shook 
(Please turn to page 40) 
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GOOD WORDS BOOSTER CLUB 


“HEY COME on up, fellows!” called 
Don, waving his arms. 

He was standing on the very tiptop 
of Briar Hill, where the Boosters had 
gathered for a marshmallow roast after 
a day spent in scouring the woods for 
nuts. Now all they had to do until dark 
was to toast marshmallows and enjoy 
themselves around the campfire. 

“Happy” Davis and “Chuck” Brown 
came panting up the hillside in answer 
to Don’s call. Each one had a bag of 
nuts almost as big as himself upon his 
shoulder. 

“Whew,” said Happy, throwing down 
his load, “I’m glad that’s over.” 

“Me too,” said Chuck, wiping his 
flushed face. “I’m hungry as a bear. 
Where are those sandwiches?” 

The girls were clustered around the 
heaped-up baskets of food, busily un- 
packing sandwiches, pickles, cake, and 
marshmallows. 

“Who’s going to build our bonfire?” 
one of them called. 

The boys all volunteered, and present- 
ly a huge bonfire was crackling and leap- 
ing and throwing out queer shadows 
into the coming twilight. 

“Has any one remembered that next 
Wednesday is Halloween?” suddenly 
asked Don. “There ought to be all sorts 
of witches and goblins flying around 
about now——” 

Before he could get the words out of 
his mouth there came a queer popping 
sound from the bonfire, and a round 
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yellow face as jolly and smiling as a 
full moon looked out of the very heart 
of the fire. 

“Don’t be afraid,” said a voice. “I 
am the Spirit of Fire and I know all 
about witches and goblins.” 

The Boosters stared until their eyes 
grew round. But Sally Sue was the 
bravest of them all, for she asked po- 
litely, “Would you care to tell us some- 
thing about them?” 

The fire blinked and roared. It seemed 
almost to shout aloud with mirth. 

“Ho! Ho!” it laughed. “Ho! Ho! 
Sure I’ll tell you about them. But first 
put on another log—I’m simply starv- 
ing!” 

The boys hastened to get more wood, 
while the fire hummed to itself and 
waited. When they threw another log 
into the flames the fire licked at it 
hungrily, and then continued. 

“Many people think there are all kinds 
of witches and goblins abroad in the 
land, especially at this time of year.” 
The fire bit off a piece of the log and 
swallowed it with a gulp. “But I’ll tell 
you a secret. There are really only 
three such creatures in all the world. 
They are called Witch Bad Temper, 
Goblin Fear, and Goblin Selfishness.” 

The Boosters looked at each other in 
startled wonder. 

“Ho! Ho!” laughed the fire, holding 
its sides in mirth at their surprise. “It’s 
the truth, but don’t feel too safe. These 
creatures are just as ugly as their 
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names, but I can tell you how to keep 
them away.” 

“Oh, tell us how,” chorused the Boost- 
ers. 

“Just tell them you are friends of the 
Cheerfulness Elf, my dears, just tell 
them you are friends of the Cheerful- 
ness Elf,” roared the fire. “It scares 
them away quicker’n a wink. The 
Cheerfulness Elf smiles and laughs all 


the time, you know, and that’s one thing 
they can’t stand.” 

“Where can we find the Cheerful- 
ness Elf?” asked Sally Sue timidly. 

“That’s very simple,” crackled the 
fire. “All you have to do is smile and 
feel happy, and there he is!” 

“There he is—where?” asked Don. 

“Right inside you, looking out!” the 
fire said glowing brightly. “Every time 
you smile it’s the Cheerfulness Elf 
smiling. Oh, he’s a very close friend of 
happy folk. In fact, when you’re happy 
you are the Cheerfulness Elf your very 
own self!” The fire raised its arms 
above its head and stretched itself, then 
died down sleepily. 

“Well,” said Don, as the Boosters 
trudged down the hill, “I’m glad to 
know that we don’t need to be scared of 
witches and goblins any more at Hal- 
loween time.” 

“Yes,” laughed Sally Sue, “but I’m 
going to keep on being friends with the 
Cheerfulness Elf, just the same!” 


Perhaps you too want to join our 
Booster Club and be a friend of the 
Cheerfulness Elf. If you do, just drop 
a letter to the Good Words Booster Club, 
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There's smoke haze in the valley, 


There's gold in every tree, 


917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 


There is 
no charge for membership. Boosters 
are asked to keep the club pledge to the 
best of their ability, and to report to 
the secretary once each month for four 
months. 


Louise has written a prayer statement 
about arithmetic and sent it to us. 
At this time of the year many 


Boosters no doubt are working with 
fractions, decimals, and long division. 
So we are printing Louise’s prayer 
with a few words changed to make 
it easy for the younger Boosters to 
understand it, in the hope that Boost- 
ers everywhere will get help from it. 
It can be used with any other study as 
well as arithmetic simply by changing 
a few of the words. Here it is: 


Dear Father-God, You read this lesson 
with me. You understand these figures. 
You see to it that I fully understand every 
problem. You explain them to my mind. 
I know that I of myself know nothing, but 
it is Your Mind within me that knows all 
things. I now ask You to bring to my 
mind complete understanding of my arith- 
metic lesson.—Louise Jung. 


Richard is not only playing the game 
of airplanes, but he is playing the game 
of being a good Booster as well. His 


’ word planes are sure to return to him 


bringing rich rewards. 


Dear Boosters: In your letter to Mrs. 
Paige, our club secretary, you suggested 
that we play airplanes this month. I have 
been playing airplanes, and I take on only 
good thoughts for passengers and speak on- 
ly words of love, happiness, truthfulness, 
kindness, purity, health, encouragement, 
and plenty. I find that by keeping these 
simple rules it is very easy to be an airport 
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manager. I also repeat my pledge every 
night.—Richard Graham. 


It is fine to be able to have a faith 
like Leslie’s. God is our help in every 
need, and the more we realize this the 
easier it becomes to keep the pledge. 

Dear Secretary: The Booster Club pledge 
has helped me to be a much better boy. It 
has helped me to do my work better. 

The Prayer of Faith has helped me in my 
schoolwork. I know that God is my help 
in every need. I know that God is my 


health, and so I cannot be sick.—Leslie 
Clark. 


There! wasn’t that an interesting 
Booster Club meeting. We hope every 
one enjoyed these letters as much as 
we did. 

THE SECRETARY. 


READERS WHO WISH TO CORRESPOND WITH 
OTHER READERS 

Maxine Burge (11 years), 8748 S. Ho- 
bart, Los Angeles, Calif.; Mary Alice 
O’Connell (12), Box 151, Ft. Stockton, Tex.; 
Lorene Johnson (12), Penistaja, N. Mex.; 
Joan Henrey (14), 9 Dudley Rd., Parkwood, 
Johannesburg, Transvaal, S. Africa; Fred- 
ricka Herrick (11), 737 Shoshone PI., Spo- 
kane, Wash.; Nancy Bendorf (10), Box 273, 
Scotia, Calif.; Geraldine Poole (9), 179 Wil- 
liam St., New London, Ohio.; Harley Ed- 
ward Oliver (11), Route 4, Box 24, Frank- 
ford, Del.; Wanda Cook (10), Bonita, Mont.; 


And pumpkins in 


And happiness 


Clara Thompson (12), 1210 E. 16th St., 
Jacksonville, Fla.; Betty Jean Pierce (11), 
Route 1, Moran, Kans.; Dorothy Thompson 
(14), Route 5, Scranton, Iowa; Ada Mae 
Hart (13), Route 1, Harrisonville, Mo.; 
Shirley Ann Chase (9), 149 Morgan St., 
New Bedford, Mass.; Dorothy Irene Doling 
(12), Idalia, Colo.; Ruby Ayers (13), Twila, 
Ky.; Beverly Leighton (8), 1739 Bayard 
Ave., St. Paul, Minn.; Beverly Fitzsimmons 
(10), 322 Evergreen Ave., Madison, Wis.; 
Dorothy Hunt (9), Kahlotus, Wash.; Jac- 
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queline Rose Lanyon (10), 120 S. Mason, 
Ft. Collins, Colo.; Helen Louise Doum, 132 
Washington Ave., Chantal Court, Wheeling, 
W. Va.; Happy Noble, 1011 2d St., Cor- 
onado, Calif.; Beatrice Petersen (8), Route 
1, Box 3, Miami, Fla.; Lena Doris Kuntz 
(14), 117 N. Main, Stafferd, Kans.; Aileen 
Senior (11), 480 Downing, Denver, Colo.; 
Florabel Hatchel (12), 518 W. McDowell, 
Phoenix, Ariz.; Priscilla Scott (11), 432914 
S. Grand, Los Angeles, Calif.; Mildred 
Triplett (11), 1494 E. Market St., Akron, 
Ohio; Zelma Zumwalt, Route 5, Butler, Mo.; 
Nancy Lenore Bendorf (11), Scotia, Calif.; 
Mary Alice McBride, 517 W. McDowell, 
Phoenix, Ariz.; Pauline Frey (15), 3917 
18th St., San Francisco, Calif.; Bruce Fa- 
bens, Box 286, Wooster, Ohio.; Lois Burger 
(10), 646 N. Humphrey, Oak Park, IIl.; 
Patricia Davidson (12), White Pigeon, 
Mich.; Betty Mae Kidney (9), 4288 Cass St., 
Pacific Beach, Calif. 


READERS WHO WISH THE PRAYERS OF OTHER 
READERS 

John Collins: prayers to be a good boy; 
Ada Mae Simpers: prayers for help in 
music, and to be a better Girl Scout and 
Camp Fire Girl; Clara Thompson: prayers 
for sister and herself and for father to get 
full-time work ; Dorothy Thompson: prayers 
for brother to get well; Shirley Ann Chase: 
prayers for mother, father, sister, and self; 
Mildred Triplett: prayers to be good and 
to mind her mother; Donaldine Ryan: 
prayers to control her temper, and for fa- 
ther’s job to be steady; Beverly Fitzsim- 


the cornfeld— 


in me! 


mons: prayers for father to get work; Jac- 
queline Rose Lanyon: prayers for mother’s 
health; Helen Louise Doum: prayers for 
success in music; Roy A. H. Ruddell: 
prayers for help with music lessons; D. Ru- 
pert Ruddell: prayers for trip to Vancouver 
to be successful; Edith M. Conlin: prayers 
for mother, friends, and self; Marguerite 
Kasza: prayers for her to have a chum 
at school; Wesley Christopherson: prayers 
for better schoolwork; Audrey Walta: 
prayers for healing. 
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lt is good sometimes to think 
how great is the wisdom and 
courage of many of our little 


Att SUMMER Mighty Monarch 


had been king of the butterfly 
tribe. With his companions he had 
fluttered and frolicked and floated 
through the air like a reddish- 
brown autumn leaf. Now that the 
summer days were gone and the 
leaves were turning red and brown, 
Mighty Monarch looked very much 
like one of them. 

Word was sent among the winged 
tribes that a change was to take 
place. Some of the winged crea- 
tures prepared for a long winter’s 
nap, but the Monarchs had a far 
more wonderful adventure in store 
for them. They were to meet on 
the branches of the maple tree, be- 
side the pool. 

The merry Monarchs sailed 
through the air until the sky was 


insect friends 


filled with their flying. They set- 
tled upon the golden leaves, they 
swarmed upon the crimson leaves, 
they covered the tree, till some one 
in passing exclaimed, 

**Look at the butterfly tree!”’ 

There were thousands of Mon- 
archs—thousands! All night they 
swarmed on the gold-and-crimson 
leaves and rested their red-brown 
wings, preparing for their journey. 

‘**How can we tell which way to 
go?’’ Monarch Junior asked Mighty 
Monarch. 

Mighty Monarch said that when 
the time came, they would be guided 
by a force so wonderful and all- 
knowing that they need not worry 
about direction. Early next morn- 
ing when rosy dawn lifted the shad- 
ows, the great swarms of Monarchs 
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took off on their flight to the South. 

They pointed in a southeasterly 
direction, flying up and up, farther 
and farther into the crisp air until 
they were lost to sight. All day 
their wings fanned the blue sky; 
all day they pointed their course, 
never swerving, never stopping for 
rest or food. At nightfall they set- 
tled upon a tree in a sheltered val- 
ley, and again at dawn started on 
their way. 

South and ever south they took 
their flight, first hopeful and full 
of courage, then so tired and weary 
that it seemed as though they could 
not beat the air any longer with 
their wings. 

‘A little farther ; just a little far- 
ther,’ Mighty Monarch urged 
them. 

As they sailed on they found 
the air warmer, the grass green- 
er, the flowers still blooming, for 
they were near the sunny land of 
the South. Farther on they flew 
until they were fluttering above 
the Florida Keys, and felt the 
moist air of the ocean. 

‘Rest now, all day,’’ the word 
was sent round, ‘‘for tomorrow 
we take an ocean flight.’’ With 
red-brown wings 
folded or spread 
lazily, the butter- 


flies paused in the warm sunshine, 
gaining strength for their flight to 
Cuba. Not all the merry Monarchs 
chose to go to Cuba. Some decided 
to remain where they were for the 
winter season. The more daring 
ones were off at sunrise. There 
could be no pausing now, until the 
flight was finished. 

Mighty Monarch was joyful, 
strong, hopeful, happy, confident, 
and energetic. He led the others, 
encouraged, inspired, and urged 
them, until they finally sighted 
land in the purple dusk. They fell, 
rather than alighted, on the nearest 
tree and on the bushes near the roll- 
ing waves. They slept and slept, 
So weary were they. 


(Please turn to page 40) 


The true color of the 


Monarch is a rich 


golden-brown 
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A Halloween Mix-Up 


KATHERINE GLENN 
drew this picture puzzle for us 


When you see objects like this around, 
you will usually find a ——————- too. 
You need not tear the page from the 
magazine to solve this puzzle. Just 
fold dotted line A over to dotted line 
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B; fold dotted line C over to dotted line 
D; and fold dotted line E over to dotted 
line F. Were you surprised? 


ANSWERS TO LAST MONTH’S PUZZLES: 
LETTER MIXTURES: 1. Sow-slow, 2. cod-cold, 


3. hoe-hole, 4. hat-halt, 5. saw-slaw, 6. sat- 


slat. 
GUESS THIS ONE: A minute. 
BIRD’S-NEST PUZZLE: Barn Swallow. 
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Two Games 


By ALICE A. KEEN 


Glum Contest 


Seale the players choose sides for a 

contest. One group then stands in 
line before the other group and does ev- 
erything it possibly can to make the first 
group laugh or smile. As each player 
loses his gloom and ceases to look sol- 
emn, he drops out until there is only one 
player left. Then the other side lines 
up while those who have been solemn 
now have their turn at trying to break 
the gloom of the other line, until there 
is only one player left on that side. Then 
the two winners stand up together while 
all the other players try to force them to 
smile or laugh. The winner surely de- 


serves a prize for such unusual self- 
control. 


Shift 


RRANGE the chairs about two feet 
apart in a circle, with one extra 
chair. All sit down except the one who 
is “It.” He stands in the center. He 
gives the command, either “Shift right” 
or “Shift left.” If he cries, “Shift 
right,” the players move along to the 
right from chair to chair, always try- 
ing to keep “It” from getting the extra 
chair. They keep moving to the right 
until he cries, “Shift left,’”’ whereupon 
every one must start to the left. So the 
game proceeds, shifting from left to 
right and back again, until “It”? manages 
to get the extra chair. Then the one 
who should have moved along to fill that 
chair, but failed to do so, is the one to 
be “Kt.” 


The Prayer of Faith 


WEE WISDOM readers cun help themselves 


God is my help in every need; 
God does my every hunger feed; 

God walks beside me, guides my way 
Through every moment of the day. 


and others by saying this prayer 


I now am wise, I now am true, 
Patient, kind, and loving, too. 


All things I am, can do, and be, 


Through Christ, the Truth that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be sick; 
God is my strength, unfailing, quick; 
God is my all; I know no fear, 

Since God and love and Truth are here. 


—Hannah More Kohaus. 
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P ERHAPS your mother is often 
puzzled to know just were to store 
her vegetables. Many mothers are. 

Why not make Mother a vegetable bin 
like the one shown in the picture? The 
top section will hold potatoes, which is 
the vegetable Mother probably uses the 
most. The lower bins may be divided by 
partitions to hold smaller amounts of 
other vegetables. 


You will need three boxes and four 
strips of one-by-two lumber, each a little 
over 214 feet long. 

Here is a simple and inexpensive plan. 
Get three boxes of the same size from a 
neighborhood store. Each box should be 
about 10 inches wide, 18 inches long, 
and 5 inches deep. If the boxes are too 
deep, the sides may be cut down to the 
right height. In doing this, measure 
5 inches from the bottom of each box 
and draw a line all the way around it. 
Carefully saw along this line. Perhaps 
the box has a broken board or a large 
knot that is loose. If so, pry the board 
off, taking care not to damage the rest 
of the box, and replace it with another 
board of the same material. 


You will want to make 

a bin like this one for 

your mother to keep 
vegetables in. 


LAURENCE FULLER 


gives complete directions 
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How to Make a Vegetable Bin 


Put one or two partitions in the two 
lower boxes as shown in figure 1. When 
you are ready to do this, ask Mother 
how many she would like. 


When all three boxes are the right 
size, smooth the corners and edges with 
a pocket knife, then sandpaper the boxes 
all over. 

The legs for the bin may now be at- 
tached. Mark each leg as shown in 
figure 2. The bottom box should be 
raised 4 inches from the floor so that 
Mother can sweep underneath the bin. 
The first mark will be 4 inches from the 
bottom, the next mark the height of the 
bottom box. Then allow 6 inches be- 
tween boxes, and so on. All four legs 
are marked alike. 

Nail or screw each leg to the ends of 
the boxes at the corners, as in figure 1, 
following your marks exactly. Should 
the legs be a little too long, saw them 
off even with the top of the top box. 

When finished, paint the bin inside 
and out with two coats of paint. 
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Chosen Ones 


LESSON Story 1, OCTOBER 7, 1934 


Jesus and His disciples were gathered 
in an upper room in Jerusalem for a 
last supper together. Only Jesus knew 
that He was to leave His little band of 
workers the next day. These men had 
undertaken to help Him give to the 
world a service that would make the 
world a happy place. Jesus wanted the 
disciples to know how much He loved 
them and appreciated their help. He 
also wanted to give them some advice 
that would help them to carry on the 
great work He had begun, so He spent 
much of the time talking to them. John, 
the disciple whom Jesus loved, sat very 
close to Him that evening, drinking in 
every word that the Master said. Later 
John wrote the story of that last sup- 
per so that you and I might know what 
took place. Take your New Testament 
and turn to the Book of John, fifteenth 
chapter. Read from the 10th to the 15th 
verses or, if you care to, read all the 
first fifteen verses of that chapter. 

Long before Jesus was born God gave 
Moses the Ten Commandments that we 
are all familiar with, and Moses wrote 
them on tablets of stone so that the 
Children of Israel might always have 
them before them. Jesus added one 
commandment when He said, “A new 
commandment I give unto you, that ye 
love one another; even as I have loved 
you.” 

Jesus talked much of His love for 
His disciples. Then He said to them, 
“Ye are my friends, if you do the things 
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which I command you.” I like the next 
verse perhaps best of all: “No longer do 
I call you servants; for the servant 
knoweth not what his lord doeth: but 
I have called you friends.” Stop for a 
moment and think of your very best 
friends, the friends who share even their 
thoughts with you. Now try to remem- 
ber the happy, comfortable feeling you 
have when you are with them. This 
is the kind of feeling Jesus wants us to 
have when we think of Him, for the 
things He said to His disciples He wants 
us all to hear. 

In the next verse He said, “Ye did 
not choose me, but I chose you.” Think 


‘hard just what this meant to the disci- 


ples and also what it means to you. Do 
you recall a day when you played games 
for which sides were chosen, and your 
friend chose you to be on his side to 
help him win a game? Do you remem- 
ber how proud you felt and how eager 
you were to do your very best to show 
him that you were worthy of his friend- 
ship? Jesus Christ wants us to feel 
that way toward Him, for He said, “I 
chose you.” 

Remember this thought all this week: 


Jesus Christ chose me. 


Philip Obeys 
LESSON STORY 2, OCTOBER 14, 1934 


Did you ever have the feeling that 
something was going to happen without 
knowing why you had it? It might be 
something like this: You were going to 
be called on in class, the telephone was 
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going to ring, it was going to rain, or 
some one was coming. If you had been 
asked how you knew it, you could not 
have given a satisfactory reason. Per- 
haps you answered, “Just because.” You 
knew it because you knew it, and that 
was all there was to it. 

In our lesson for today, which is taken 
from Acts 8:26-31, 35-37, we have the 
story of a man who knew what was go- 
ing to happen. 

This man was Philip, one of the dea- 
cons of the early church. Philip knew 
that he was to go on a long journey down 
into the desert land of Gaza. The Bible 
says that an angel of the Lord told him 
to go. We should say that God’s mind 
spoke to Philip’s mind, for after all an- 
gels are only thoughts. We have faith 
in God and confidence in these angel 
thoughts. That is why we obey them. 
Philip had both faith and confidence, 
for the story goes on to say that he 
arose and went. The journey was 
a long one, perhaps sixty or sev- 
enty miles and he probably walked 
all the way. When he arrived in 
Gaza he met a man of Ethiopia who 
wanted some one to explain to him 
the meaning of certain verses in 
the Bible. This man was called a 
eunuch, and the story says he was 
a man of great authority in his 
own land. He had charge of all 
the treasure of the Queen of 
Ethiopia. His position was much 
the same as that of the treasurer 
of our United States. Philip, when 
he met the Ethiopian on the road, 
knew that he had been sent to be 
of service to him. When he heard 
the Queen’s treasurer reading out 
of the Old Testament, he ran up 
to him. The man greeted Philip and 
asked him to ride in his chariot. Then 
Philip explained the Bible text to the 
eunuch and told him about the work of 
Jesus. 
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Can you imagine how happy it must 
have made Philip to do this? Suppose 
he had said to himself, when the angel of 
the Lord told him to go, “Oh, I must 
have dreamed that. It would be silly 
of me to walk sixty miles into the desert 
without knowing why I am going.” If 
Philip had said this, he would not have 
been there to meet the Ethiopian and 
tell him about Jesus Christ. 

To show how these angel or messen- 
ger thoughts work in our mind let us 
use the telephone call for an illustration. 
You are just getting ready to close the 
door and go to school. Suddenly you 
know that the telephone is going to ring. 
You obey the thought and wait. The 
call is to tell you to take a different route 
than usual and that your friend’s father 
will give you a ride and save you a long 
walk. If you had not listened to the 
thought you would have had to walk. 

We encourage 
these “angels of the 
Lord” to speak to 
us by obeying each 
one that comes to 
us. 


Philip and the 
Ethiopian 


A thought for the 
week is: 

I am obedient to 
the voice of God. 


Learning to Pray 


LESSON STORY 3, 
OCTOBER 21, 1934 


Do you know that all people pray? 
And sometimes they pray when they 
think they are not praying! Every sin- 
cere desire of the heart is a prayer. 
When you want a thing very, very much, 
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you are praying for it even if you do 
not put your prayer into words. 
Sometimes the words do not mean 
anything. Do you know that you can 
repeat a prayer over and over and over 
without really pray- 
ing? Such prayers 
do no good, and Je- 
sus objected to them 
in our lesson for to- 
day. Jesus was 


Jesus explains 
prayer 


talking with His 
disciples about 
prayer. He said to 
them: “When you 
pray, don’t pray as 
the hypocrites do. 
They pray standing 
on the street cor- 


to say it out loud for fear others might 
hear you and maybe laugh at you! With- 
out saying a word with your lips you 
said with your mind, “Father, I thank 
Thee.” That was a true prayer. And 
that is the way Jesus taught His 
disciples to pray. 

For our prayer thought for this 
week let us say: 

Thy will be done in my heart 
and in my life. 


Building Happiness 
LESSON STORY 4, OCTOBER 28, 1934 


At the time when Paul wrote the 
letter that we are reading as our 
lesson today he was in prison in 
Rome. But his mind was busy with 
thoughts of a struggling little band 
of Christians far away in Ephesus. 
He longed to be with them to help 
them live true to the teachings of 


ners and in the 
churches where peo- 
ple will see them. But when you pray, 
enter into your inner chamber and shut 
the door. There in that quiet place 
where only you and the Father are, ask 
the Father to bless you, and He will.” 
Now, the inner chamber that Jesus 
spoke of is not a room. It is the quiet 
place in your heart where you talk with 
God. You can enter this “inner cham- 
ber” at any time and in any place. 
You may be running a race and feel 
the need of strength. Perhaps that has 
already happened to you. Without say- 
ing a word out loud, your mind said, 
“Father, help me to do my very best.” 
That was a true prayer. Have you ever 
walked along a path in the woods and 
all at once felt so full of thanks for the 
beauty of the trees and the smell of the 
fresh earth and the singing of the birds 
that you wanted to say a little prayer of 
thanks to God? But you were too timid 
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Jesus. As this was not possible 
he did just what a teacher would 
do today if he were separated from his 
pupils. He wrote them a long letter. 
You will find a part of his letter in 
Ephesians 5:15-20. 

In this part of his letter Paul tells 
the Christians how to be happy together 
in their own homes. First he told 
them to look carefully how they walked 
and not behave as unwise but as wise 
men and women. This advice should 
sound familiar to every boy and every 
girl who reads it, for perhaps every one 
of you can recall some time when Mother 
or Father has warned you to watch your 
step, to be careful, to use wisdom and 
judgment. To watch our step does not 
mean to watch where we walk but to be 
careful how we behave under all cir- 
cumstances. A wise person is careful 
how he answers one who is cross. He 
can make his friend crosser by his an- 
(Please turn to page 48) 
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Music oh May F Lawrence 


Words by Mari 


Phelps 


Moderato 


2. Tit - tle - tat - tle, 


1. Pit - ter - pat - ter, 


pit - ter - pat - ter, 
tit - tle - tat - tle, 


a - long the lane 


is is is is im) 1 
is TJ 1) ipl 1) H r 
a 1) a a 1) a } 
all 


in their nois- y wa 


Pret-ty ma-ple leavesare fall-ing like a gold-en rain. 


Spar-rows gos-sip - ing to - geth- er 


seem to laugh and say: 


i 

— 


Skit - ter - scat - ter, 
“Kit - tle - cat - tle, 


skit - ter - scat - 


ter, 


in and out the trees 
kit - tle - cat - tle! what have we to fear? 01 


, 


Squir-rels scam-per, birds are call-ing; noth-ing seems at 
Don’t you know this kind of weath-er 


hap-pens ev - ’ry 


ease. 
year?” 
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An Pot Hetder 


Directiors by JOADWNE DEE 


HE RED dyawing on this page is the pattern of an owl. pu=may ‘se it as 

a pattern to makée\Halloween party decorations at homefor at schdol,\but it 
really is the pattern fer a pot holder to help you with y6ur cooking whe us- 
ing/the recipes given In WEE WISDOM. 

Use scraps of brown cotton or linen material to make your owl. Trace 
off the owl pattern oyto white paper. Rub over the back @f the paper with white 
ghalk and place the paper, chalked side down, on your brown material. Th@ 
race around the oufline of the owl again. Make two trdeings on the browt 
loth so you will haWe both a front and a back for your owl. 

When you cyuf out the brown material, allow one-fourth inch of material fol 
seams all around/the ow! outline. Now trace the outline of the owl off on som 
flannel materiaY and cut out, cutting along the outline. 

Pin the tfvo brown owls together (right sides in) and stitch them one-fourt 
ipch from th¢ edge. Stitch all the way around the owl except acrgss the top pf 
the head. Then turn the owl right side out. Place the flannel oWl inside fhe 
brewn owl/ Be sure to get it in straight without any wrinkles. ; 

Turn @ little hem across the top of the owl’s head and whip it shat with/tiny 
brown stit¢hes. 

acejoff the rest of the pattern on one side of your brown owl. With/ yellow 
or whit thread outline his eyes, using the running stitch. Put your negdle clear 
through af three thicknesses of material at each stitch. This will ho} the flan- 
nel owl in pI&Mce. Use a heavy needle and take small stitches. Makerthe center of 
the owl’s eyes black, and his wings, ears, a et with-orange thread. 
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RE YOU ready to go?”’ asked 
David’s father as he threw 
open the door of the Roost. 

Well, where are the Spartans ?”’ 
he cried in surprise—and no won- 
der! It was a queer-looking gath- 
ering that faced him. There was 
the White Knight with a long 
mustache—a bit crooked. He had 
a shield that reminded David’s fa- 
ther very much of the lid of a 
garbage can. He carried a long 
spear and sat gracefully astride a 
sawhorse. Mr. Harrison knew that 
he was the White Knight because 
he carried a sign that said so. Then 
there were two very fat boys in- 
stead of just one fairly fat boy. 
There was also a short person with 
a tall collar and a very high hat. 
Close to him were the March Hare 
and the Cheshire Cat. 

‘* At least there is a girl,”’ sighed 
David’s father in relief ;—‘‘but she 
doesn’t look much like Coralee.”’ 

not,’’ laughed the girl. 
“T’m Alice—the Wonderland 
Alice, you know. See my nice long 
hair and old-fashioned apron.’’ 

see,’’ agreed Mr. Harrison, 
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The Strange Disappearance of the Cheshire Cat 


‘‘but your voice does remind me of 
Coralee’s somehow.”’ 

‘*Alice’s picture didn’t show all 
those freckles either,’’ said the 
March Hare in a voice exactly like 
Chink’s. 

‘¢ All you creatures climb into the 
ear,’’ laughed Mr. Harrison. ‘‘It’s 
time to start.”’ 

The gang raced out to the car, 
and of course the fat boys lost. Be- 
hind them scampered the most 
unusual-looking object. From the 
back it looked like Bige, but when 
it put its front feet on the running 


A queer-looking gath- 
ering faced David's 
father 


BLANCHE’S CORNER 
by, BLANEHE HASELTING 
(= & Ge 


board and looked up pleadingly into Mr. Harrison’s face, he roared 
with laughter. It had a long snout instead of the rather short, broad 
nose with which Mr. Harrison had become familiar. 
‘‘That is the Duchess’s baby,’’ Alice told him when he had stopped 
) laughing. ‘‘Don’t you remember how it turned to a pig in Alice’s arms 
and jumped down and ran away ?’’ 
So Bige was lifted carefully into the car so that his long nose might 
not be knocked off. He did not seem to care much for 
= tlie extra nose and Chink had to hold him to keep him 
from rubbing it off with his paw. 
‘“‘Daddy, where can we put the 
of White Knight’s horse?’’ asked the 
Mad Hatter. 
all Mr. Harrison scratched his head. 
he ‘“‘T suppose he really must have it,”’ 
ike he said thoughtfully. 
“Oh, yes,’’ Alice told 


him. ‘‘ He has to 
keep falling off 
“‘Of course!’’ 
David’s father tied the saw- 
horse to the back bumper of 
the car. 

‘‘Just what sort of party 
is this to be?’’ he asked as 
he pulled the rope tight. 

‘It’s a fancy dress party,’’ said one of the pillowy 
fat boys who sounded for all the world like Cousin 
Bob. 

‘Miss Morgan said we were to come as storybook 
characters,’’ explained the Cheshire Cat. 

‘“*T wanted to be Long John Silver,’’ said the other 
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fat boy, ‘‘and Coralee wanted to be 
Jo, in ‘Little Women.’ ”’ 

‘“Then Andy thought of ‘ Alice in 
Wonderland,’ and here we are,’’ 
finished the Mad Hatter, stretch- 
ing his neck to keep the collar from 
choking him. 

‘*Kegs had it easy. He only had 
to wear one pillow to look like 
Tweedle Dum, but I had to put on 
three to look like Tweedle Dee,’’ 
said Cousin Bob as he pushed up 
a pillow that was slipping. 

*‘T’m the Cheshire Cat,’’ said 
Red, ‘‘but I wish I could disappear 
slowly like the cat in the story.”’ 

‘*Miss Morgan helped Red make 
his cat face and Chink to make his 
March Hare head,”’ Alice told Mr. 
Harrison. 

‘‘Andy, try to keep that spear 
from poking me in the back of the 
neck,’’ Tweedle Dum said crossly 
to the White Knight. 

‘“‘Here we are.”’ 
Mr. Harrison drove 
into the schoolyard. 
Soon the Spartans 
were unloaded and 
Alice in Wonderland 
led her odd band of 
followers into the 
schoolhouse. 

There were all sorts 
of storybook people 
there and it was fun 
to guess what char- 
acter each child repre- 
sented. The White 
Knight kept falling 
from his horse with 


a great clatter and 
Alice always ran to 
help him up. 
Tweedle Dum and 
Tweedle Dee fought 
awkwardly and the 
Mad Hatter re- 
peated to the March 
Hare this lovely 
verse: 
‘‘Twinkle, twinkle, 
little bat 
How wonder 
what you’re at.”’ 

And the March 
Hare answered 
without any reason, 
‘*Tt was the best butter, you know.”’ 

sounds awfully silly,’’ Cora- 
lee whispered to one of the girls, 
‘*but it’s in ‘Alice in Wonderland,’ 
you know..”’ 

The school band played and the 
children had a wonderful time. In 
no time at all, it 
seemed, the gang saw 
David’s father at the 
door. 

‘“‘Come on, Spar- 
tans!’ called the Mad 
Hatter, ‘“*Daddy’s 
here to take us home.” 

Bige, who had been 
running wildly about 
among the children, 
barking and thorough- 
ly enjoying himself, 
had to be cornered. He 
was wearing the extra 
nose around his neck 
by this time and 
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e and | Hatter 


seemed much more 
comfortable. 

‘*Where’s 
asked Coralee. 

‘‘He was here just 
a minute ago,’”’ Kegs 
told her. 

“Red!” Chink 
shouted to be heard 
above the music. 

‘*We can’t find Red, 
Miss Morgan,’ said 
Coralee, ‘‘and David’s 
father is waiting to 
take us home.’’ 

Miss Morgan held 
up her hand and the 
band stopped playing. 

‘*We want the Cheshire Cat,’’ she 
explained. 

‘*Where’s that cat ?’’ the children 
yelled. ‘‘The Cheshire Cat is 
wanted.”’ 

‘“‘He’s disappeared all right,’’ 
said Cousin Bob. 

‘‘There’s not even a 
grin left,”’ Andy 
added. 

‘‘Here, kitty, kit- 
called the chil- 
dren again, but no 
Cheshire Cat could be 
found. 

‘Do you suppose he 
is hiding?’’ asked 
David of Chink. 

‘“‘T don’t think he’d 
do that when he knows 
your father is wait- 
ing.”’ 


The Spartans 


Red ?”’ 
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Tweedle Dum 


started for the schoolyard and the 
others followed. 

‘*Red!’’ shouted Kegs. 

“‘1’m down here,’’ came a faint 
voice. 

‘*The cistern!’’ said Miss Morgan 
to Mr. Harrison and started run- 
ning towards a board platform. 

‘*He’s down here,’’ shouted Andy 
who had reached it first. 

‘‘Are you all right, Henry?’’ 
Miss Morgan called down the hole. 

‘Well, I’m not drowned, Miss 
Morgan,’’ Red answered. ‘‘The 
water isn’t very deep but it’s 
mighty wet and I skinned my el- 
bow coming down.”’ 

‘“‘How can we get him out?’’ 
Coralee wanted to know. 

‘‘Those old boxes in the shed,’’ 
said Kegs. ‘‘Why not let them 
down to him? Then he could 


stand on them and maybe Mr. Har- 
rison could reach him and drag him 
up. ” 


The Mad Hatter 
and the White Knight 
ran for the boxes. Mr. 
Harrison tied a rope 
around one of the 
boxes and let it slowly 
down to Red. Red 
piled one box on top 
of another and 
climbed up to where 
he could reach 
Mr. Harrison’s out- 
stretched hand. Then 
with the entire school 
holding one to another 
and forming a chain 
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behind Mr. Harrison a bedraggled Red 
was pulled from the cistern. 

“How did it happen?” asked Miss 
Morgan when Red got his breath. 

“I came outside to tap on the win- 
dow,” Red explained. ‘Then when the 
kids looked, I was going to slip away 
like the Cheshire Cat in the story.” 

“You slipped away, all right,” said 
Andy. 

The crowd laughed. 

“You all seem to think it’s funny.” 
Red’s face grew scarlet. “I might have 
drowned.” 

“Well, it wouldn’t have mattered 
much,” said Kegs easily. 

“What do you mean, it wouldn’t have 
mattered?” sputtered Red. 

“Well, a cat has nine lives, you know,” 
said Kegs as Mr. Harrison led the way 
to the car. 


Adventures of Betsy Bear 
(Continued from page 22) 


the gate, and it made such a clatter and 
noise that some one came running along 
the street—could it be the girls and 
boys? But no, it was only the keeper, 
John, and he laughed when he saw her 
there. “So the runaway came back 
home,” he said. “I’ve been hunting you 
everywhere.” 


Then he stroked her and scratched 
her under the jaw, and told her she was 
bad. She could easily tell that he liked 
her, though, and she knew he was very 
glad. 


And when they came to the pit at 
last Mother Bear was waiting up. And 
Betsy Bear was so glad to be home she 
whimpered like a pup. Her mother did 
not cuff her at all, but hustled her into 
the den; and Betsy Bear knew deep 
down in her heart she’d never leave 
home again. 
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Our Stamp Collectors 


(Continued from page 15) 


monastery he also met Alonso Martin 
Pinzon, the gentleman on the first stamp, 
who later became Columbus’s most 
trusted captain. When, in mid-ocean, 
the frightened sailors demanded that 
Columbus turn back, it was Pinzén who 
helped persuade them to keep sailing on. 
Yet when the expedition returned to 
Spain, Pinzon spoiled all his good work 
by trying to take the credit for the suc- 
cessful voyage away from the admiral. 
The king and queen would not believe 
his story, however, and gave the honor 
to Columbus, to whom it was due. 

It is interesting to count the number 
of Columbus stamps listed in Scott’s 
catalogue for 1934, for all told there 
are more than 350 such stamps. Chile 
has 102 of these; the explorer is pic- 
tured on every one of the first 57 stamps 
that country issued. Salvador is second 
with 87 stamps in Columbus’s honor, 
Spain third with 34, and St. Kitts-Nevis 
fourth with 29. The United States, with 
her one issue of 16 stamps, is seventh. 


The Mighty Monarch Migrates 
(Continued from page 27) 


When they awoke in the radiant 
morning, they found themselves in a 
land of dazzling color, sunlight, and 
sound. Their happy life began anew. 
They soon forgot the discomforts of the 
flight as they basked on the flowers, 
danced and fluttered and frolicked in the 
golden air. 

Some distant day, Nature would com- 
mand the butterflies to return north, 
but why worry about that now? Mighty 
Monarch could neither laugh nor sing, 
but he fluttered his beautiful wings 
happily, as he sailed through the shim- 
mering air. 
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The 
Weather-Vane 
Ride 


(Continued from page 9) 


he asked in his grave, slow voice. 

“By order of the Wind,” said the 
Weather-Vane Man, “to bring this child 
to talk with you.” 


Henrietta Maria felt the Indian’s 
eyes on her. “She is very like a child 
who once lived here,” he said. “Her 
name was Alison, and she was afraid of 
nothing.” 

“Nor is this child,” said the Weather- 
Vane Man. 

“Snakes,” admitted Henrietta Maria, 
“when they come all of a sudden. But 
tell me about Alison.” 

“In those days the forests came al- 
most to this house,” said the Indian, 
“with deer and bear and wildcats in 
them. In the winter we hunted, and in 
the summer we went to the seashore and 
fished and speared seal and lived easily. 
Alison’s father was one of the first men 
to build a house in these parts. Some 
of the settlers were hard men, cheating 
my people, taking away their lands, and 
driving off the game so that the winters 
became harder and harder. But Ali- 
son’s father was a just man and open 
with us. He was tall, with dark eyes 
and a quick laugh and a hand that was 
never hot or cold. He always left the 
kitchen door unbarred, so that passing 
Indians might come in and lie by the 
warmth of its fire. 

“In the morning Alison would come 
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running in, laugh- 
ing, to see if any of 
her friends were 
there, wrapped in 
their blankets. But 
her mother would 
shiver and eye the tomahawks. We never 
stole from that family—apples we might 
take and things that grow above ground, 
but potatoes and such things, no, for 
they belong to him who plants them.” 

“But tell me more about Alison,” said 
Henrietta Maria, sitting down at his 
feet, while a sparrow perched close be- 
side her as though listening too. 

The Indian looked at her and smiled. 
“She had a doll made of wax,” he said, 
“that came from beyond the great seas. 
It looked like a very little woman, with 
real hair, and lashes at its eyes. It 
could never come near a fire for fear 
it would melt away. The first time the 
Indians saw it, they were frightened. 
It must have been a chief’s daughter, 
its clothes were so fine, all silk and laces. 
And there was a little comb in its hair, 
I remember. Its name was Madam 
Tabitha. Alison took it with her the 
time she went to the Indian camp.” 
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“Tell her the story,” said the 
Weather-Vane Man. “She will like it, 
because Alison was just her age.” 

“One morning, then,” said the Indian, 
“a morning of summer when the child’s 
father was away on a journey, one of 
my brothers came silently into the kitch- 
en. Alison’s mother did not know he 
had entered until by chance, glancing 
into a bucket of water that stood beside 
her, she saw his eyes as in a mirror look- 
ing up into hers. She was very much 
afraid, though she dared not let him 
see it; and when Alison ran into the 
room and went up to him, she was still 
more afraid. For the Indian picked up 
the little girl, and, pointing first to the 
sun, and then to a pine tree in the west, 
made the woman understand that he 
would return the child in the late after- 
noon. Alison’s mother feared that she 
should never see Alison again, but what 


‘could she do? There were no neighbors. 


As for Alison, she clapped her hands, 
and as she disappeared with the Indian 


“Get your breath 
and then tell me 
how you like it.” 


into the forest she laughed and waved.” 

“Did Madam Tabitha go, too?” asked 
Henrietta Maria, sitting closer and 
closer to the Indian. 

“Yes,” he answered, “just as they 
were leaving, Alison showed that she 
wanted something, and the Indian put 
her down. Her mother hoped and 
prayed that she had run away from him, 
but in a moment she was back again 
with Madam Tabitha in her arms. When 
he lifted Alison up again, the Indian felt 
the doll’s silks and laces stiff against 
his bare shoulder, and the little hard 
points of her shoes. The Indian chil- 
dren had never seen such a wonder. 
They did not know which to stare at 
longer—Alison or Madam Tabitha.” 

“Were there many children at the In- 
dian camp?” asked Henrietta Maria, 
thinking how much she should like to 
play with some Indian children. 

“Yes, there were many there by a 
stream in a forest meadow,” the other 
answered. “They played with Alison for 
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hours, gathered fruits and nuts for her, 
and taught her words in our language. 
But first an Indian woman stood her 
on a piece of white doeskin and then re- 
turned to her wigwam. 

“When the sun began to turn west- 
ward, the Indian again picked up Ali- 
son, and when she had said good-by to 
the women and children, he carried her 
and Madam Tabitha back to her anxious 
mother. Alison fell asleep almost at 
once in her arms, still holding Madam 
Tabitha. And then her mother saw that 
both child and doll, instead of the stiff 
shoes of the white people, had on their 
feet leather moccasins made of the soft- 
est skin and ornamented with tassels 
and bright colors.” 

The Indian’s deep voice stopped. Hen- 
rietta Maria, looking up, saw that he 
was gazing far, far away toward where 
the Camden Hills stood like blue waves 
along the sky. The Weather-Vane Man 
put his finger to his lips. 

“Hush,” he said, “he is remembering 
his people. Come now, for I feel the 
wind.” 

As they rose, the sparrow flew away, 


Weather-Vane Man tiptoed along the 
ridgepole to where the horse was wait- 
ing. 

Henrietta Maria caught a glimpse of 
the tortoise-shell cat lying very flat un- 
der a lilac bush, looking up at them, but 
the Indian had forgotten them in follow- 
ing the trails of long ago. 

For a moment the horse swung round. 
Then, with the wind in his nostrils, he 
sprang forward, and once more galloped 
along the invisible pathways of the air. 

At home again, Bos’n almost knocked 
Henrietta Maria down in his joy at see- 
ing her. There she was, her own size 
again, having come through the pigeon 
house and down the ladder from the 
hayloft. Round about her he leaped, 
barking, sometimes with his hind feet 
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and softly Henrietta Maria and the 


on the ground, and sometimes with no 
feet there at all. 

“T’m the only little girl who ever rode 
on a weather-vane horse!” Henrietta 
Maria called to him, but she could see 
that all Bos’n cared for was to have her 
at home again. She saw Wattles, the 
rooster, looking at her from a round, 
bright eye, and she cried to him too, 
“T’ve been riding with the Weather-Vane 
Man.” 

But it was getting late, and Wattles 
went on scratching for beetles under 
the old stump and calling Biddy and 
Bo-Peep and Speckles and the baby 
chickens. In the pasture Henrietta 
Maria could see Daisy and Bessy com- 
ing slowly home along their little paths, 
Daisy’s bell ringing lazily at every step, 
and against the yellow sky the pigeons 
were flying as though they had never 
seen her in their little pigeon. house, or 
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hurrying off on the roads of the air with 
the Weather-Vane Man. 

Still, they knew of her adventures, 
and Bos’n knew, pressing close to her 
side as though he could never bear to 
have her out of his sight again. And 
when she looked at the weather vane, it 
seemed to her that the little man raised 
his hand in a final greeting, while the 
horse pricked his ears forward for a mo- 
ment. 

One of her curls moved across her 
cheek in the wind. Yes, it was the wind 
that had done it all and allowed her to 
know how birds feel and how the world 
looks to them as they pass. He had ar- 
ranged for her to meet the Weather- 
Vane Man and his horse and the Indian 
on the old house by the woods. Dear 
Wind! 

Suddenly Henrietta Maria ran indoors 
with Bos’n close at her heels. Father 
and Mother were not back yet, and she 
could hear Angelica moving about in the 
kitchen getting supper. She hurried to 
Mother’s desk in the darkening room 
where the Wind had been shut up, and, 
finding a piece of paper, wrote very 
carefully: 

Dear Mr. Wind: 

Thank you with all my heart for letting 
me ride on the weather-vane horse and hear 
about Alison and her doll. Thank you for 
letting me be the only little girl who ever 
rode on a weather vane. I shall never for- 
get it. Thank you again. 

Lovingly yours, 
HENRIETTA MARIA 


When she had finished the letter, Hen- 
rietta Maria crumpled it into a round 
ball and ran outdoors under the wrinkled 
apple trees. The wind was blowing 
much harder. She tossed the ball into 
the air, and away it spun, down over 
the meadow, out over the lake with all 
its little waves showing white, out and 
out, until at last it shone like a white 
bird, flying and flying to the Wind’s 
house to take him the thanks of Henri- 
etta Maria. 
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Points in October Wee Wisdom of 
spectal interest to Grade Ceachers 


6 i is a tang in the October 
air that foretells a visit from Jack 
Frost, Halloween parties, and out- 
ings. WEE WISDOM will help you to 
capture a bit of that October tang for 
your classroom. 


e autumn sees the reénact- 
ment of an ancient yet ever new 
drama of the bird kingdom—migra- 
tion. Not very many persons, how- 
ever, realize that some butterflies 
migrate. Your pupils will wish to 
read “The Mighty Monarch Mi- 
grates” to find out more about this 
courageous butterfly, which makes 
its winter home in the Far South. 


children Halloween is prob- 
ably the most important event in Oc- 
tober. The two games “Glum Con- 
test” and “Shift” can both be played 
at your class party, providing of 
course that all restrictions on hilar- 
ity are removed. 


October handicraft page 
gives directions and a pattern for 
making potholders. These can be 
made in class by the girls and used 
either at home or at school cooking 
lessons. 


S Have you organized a stamp 
collectors’ club in your classroom 
yet? Next month Charles R. Strotz, 
Jr., will give directions and answer 
questions that will be of especial 
interest to beginners. Nearly every 
boy, and many girls, are interested in 


LET WEE WISDOM BE YOUR 
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stamp collecting. It makes a direct 
tie-up with geography and current 
events. Each month our stamp edi- 
tor has a full page in WEE WISDOM 
devoted to matters of interest to 
stamp collectors. 


© are hearing more 
and more about “creative expres- 
sion” and ways to encourage it in 
their students. The WEE WISDOM 
Writers’ Guild invites children to 
send in poems and stories they have 
written. The best material is se- 
lected each month for publication 
and three yearly subscriptions are 
awarded the authors of the best three 
contributions. Many teachers se- 
lect several of the better poems and 
stories written in their classroom 
and submit them to the guild. 
Teachers find that the possibility of 
publication adds incentive to com- 
position work. All guild material 
must be accompanied by a note from 
the child’s teacher or parent stating 
that the work is original with the 
child. Unused material cannot be re- 
turned. 


A side from the direct, practical 
uses to which WEE WISDOM can be 
put in the classroom, it has two very 
important cultural contributions to 
make to the lives of its readers—it 
helps them form a liking for good, 
wholesome entertainment and it stim- 
ulates an appreciation of good art 
work. If WEE WISDOM is on the 
reading table in your classroom, it is 
constantly performing these two 
functions for you. 
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Blinkey, the Pumpkin Head 


By LUCILLE MORGAN ISON 


Paste the page on 
stiff paper and cut out 
the two parts. Slit the 
pumpkin along’ the 
dotted line. Cut out the 
eyes, nose, and mouth, 
being very careful to 
stay on the line. Punch 
holes at A and B. Put the owl 
back of the pumpkin, then push 
his head up through the slit at 
the top. With a brass fastener 
pin A over B. Bind back flap 
E and push it up and down. The 
cat’s tail will move, the owl will 
peer out of the top, and the pump- 
kin will open its eyes and smile. 
Bend back flap D so the cut-out 
will stand up. You may trace 
off the pattern and make several 
cut-outs. Color them and use 
them as place cards for a Hal- 
loween dinner or party. 
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Nutting Time 


By JATTA TAYLOR KEITH 


“TNDIAN summer,” mused Ann Beth. 
“I wonder where it got its name?” 
The three chums strolled down the 
street. The trees were splashes of red 
and yellow, and dead brown leaves 
rustled underfoot as they walked. 

“See that sort of smoky blue haze 
everywhere,” said Marjorie. “I won- 
der if the name didn’t come from that 
—the time when the fires were first 
lighted in the cool autumn mornings 
and evenings, and from the Indian colors 
everywhere, red leaves and berries, 
orange-yellow pumpkins, and brown 
nuts.” 

“When do you suppose we are going 
nutting?” interrupted Daisy Dean. 

“Mother said we would go in a few 
days now,” Ann Beth answered. 

By ‘this time the girls were in the 
kitchen ready for another session of the 
cooking club. 

“When are we going 
Mother?” inquired Marjorie. 

“Well, did you ever!’”’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Miller. She turned to the table and 
pointed to a bowl of cracked pecans. “It 
looks like a good time to start right 
now.” She passed around the nut picks. 

The girls continued their talk as they 
picked out the goodies. “Do you realize 
that we are discovering facts about 
other things as well as cooking?” in- 
quired Daisy Dean. “We have learned 
about the vegetables and grains the 
Indians cultivated; that cinnamon 
comes from tree bark; and that the 
vanilla bean is really a flower seed.” 
“Here is another interesting thing,” 


nutting, 
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said Mrs. Miller. 


She touched the flour 
bin. “Did you know that the first scales 
were balanced with a grain of wheat? 
That’s why you learn that ‘24 grains 
make one pennyweight’ in your weight 
tables at school.” 

“The cup is full of nuts,” said Ann 


Beth. “Do we need more?” 
“No, that is just right,” answered 
Mrs. Miller. Here is the recipe for: 


NUT COOKIES 
1 cupful sugar 
¥, cupful butter or other shortening 
1 egg 
cupful milk 
cupfuls flour 
2 teaspoonfuls baking powder 
2 squares chocolate or 1% cupful cocoa 
1 cupful nut meats 


All measurements are level. 

Cream the butter and sugar in a bowl. 
Beat the egg, pour in the milk, fold together, 
and add to the mixture in the bowl. Add 
the flour, baking powder, and cocoa, which 
have been sifted together. Then add the 
nuts and beat well. (If you use chocolate, 
melt it in a double boiler and add to your 
mixture with the milk.) 

Drop the dough with a spoon onto a 
greased baking sheet, leaving about 2 inches 
between cookies. Bake in a moderate oven 
10 to 15 minutes. 


The girls quickly copied the recipe 
and set to work. 

“Why do we drop the dough so far 
apart?” inquired Daisy Dean. “We 
don’t leave so much space between cook- 
ies when we roll them.” 

“I know,” replied Mrs. Miller, “but 
these are so much thicker in the center 
that they spread while baking.” 


2 
ack 


“What is the difference in a dropped 
cooky and a rolled cooky?” asked Mar- 
jorie. 

“Well,” considered Mrs. Miller, “if 
we intended rolling these cookies we 
should only use 1 teaspoonful of baking 
powder and a little less milk. If we 
wished to roll them at once, we should 
also add about 2 tablespoonfuls flour.” 

“IT wouldn’t want to change them,” 
mumbled Ann Beth as the girls sampled 
the first warm cookies from the batch. 


Building Happiness 
(Continued from page 33) 


swer or he can help him to be happier. 

Paul tells the Ephesians that they 
should sing and make melody with their 
hearts to the Lord. Those who sing and 
make melody with their hearts are not 
so likely to get into trouble. When our 
hearts are happy our words are cheerful 
and our acts kind and helpful. 


Have you noticed that some days you 
are filled with happiness and other days 
you feel that everything in your world 
is wrong? You don’t even like your- 
self. Should this happen to you again, 
try Paul’s advice, given in the 20th 
verse: “Giving thanks always for all 
things.” Begin with yourself and give 
thanks that you are well and strong 
and able to work and to play; then give 
thanks for Father and Mother, sister 
and brother; then for your home and 
your food and clothing; then for your 
friends; then for the beautiful world 
in which you live, for the sunshine and 
the rain. By the time you have gone 
this far with your thanksgiving, you 
will have forgotten to be cross and your 
world will be the happy world that Paul 
wanted the Ephesians to enjoy. 

A thought for this week is: 


I give thanks for a happy heart. 
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SOME LITTLE 
BOOK PEOPLE 


Reading a book Xe like 
visit sure enough people 

books listed here will introduce you 
to several boys and girls that you 
will regret saying good-by to at the 
end of the story. 


The first is Little Susie Sleep 
Ears. Susie has blue eyes, yellow 
curls, and ears like pretty pink 
shells. Strangely enough those 
pretty ears had the habit of going 
to sleep at the wrong time. But 
Susie cured them, and the story 
tells how she did it. 


White Stockings and Other Tales 
is a group of three interesting 
stories. In the first one, which is 
called “White Stockings,” little 
Sven and his family gave shelter 
to a queen and her party on a 
snowy Christmas Eve. The little 
boy and the queen became fast 
friends. 


How Jimmy Came Through will 
introduce you to Jimmy Hardesty, 
his father and mother, and his baby 
sister. Jimmy is a real boy, but 
he proves that he can be a man 
too, for he ge ets a job and helps to 
take care of his family. 


The Four-Leafed Clover sounds 
like good luck, doesn’t it? Peter, a 
peddler boy, is the hero of this 
story. Only a short while ago the 
folks in the village spread an un- 
kind story about Peter, but he was 
honest and good, and soon some- 
thing wonderful happened to make 
him the happiest boy in the village. 


You can order Little Susie Sleep 
Ears and White Stockings and 
Other Tales for 29 cents each, or 
both books for 50 cents. 


How Jimmy Came Through and 
The Four-Leafed Clover are priced 
at 50 cents each. 


Unity School of Christianity 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo 
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ADVENTURES of CHUBBY CHAP 


SHIPBUILDER 


By Belle Coates Drawings by Nelle Farnam 


Mothers hankie makes afine sailand 
couse. its going to sail down Curly Creek THE CHUBBY CHAPmakes agood name.Now 
tothe river_-maybe tothe ocean. It might to launchmy ship on CurlyCreek Cove and 
even sail to Timbuctoo! start it sailing round the world. 


what cargo shalt thevery thing! THE CHUBBY CHAP 
he Sea? Icoula snail be a passenger Liner insteador a 
freignter Bon voyage! Mrs.Frog and, tit 
tle Froggies. Tell the boys and iris in 
Timbuctoo *hello’ for me. 
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Poge to Color. 


The little toy train high up on the shelf 
Said, “I will not sit here all by myself.” 

So right down he came and tooted with pride 
When all his toy friends asked for a ride. 
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that’s what November WEE WISDOM is going to 
be. Just glance at what is coming: 


“Molly's First Thanksgiving.” by Gladys Melrose 
Gearhart—a story about Molly and her 
little Russian neighbor. 


“The Courage of Singing Boy.” by Estelle Urbahns 
—a Thanksgiving story about an Indian 
lad. 


“Wanted —A Pair of Skates” —a day-before- 
Thanksgiving story about the Spartans. 


“Roommates and Races,” by Eleanor B. Fiscus— 
another Top-o’-the-World Town story (in 
two parts). 


There will be a Thanksgiving song, poems, and 
many other things that will make you like WEE 
WISDOM better than ever. And how about your 
playinate next door? If he is not getting WEE 
WISDOM every month, show him your copy, and 
tell him what is coming in November. Or better 
still, show your WEE WISDOM to his mother, and 
tell her how much you enjoy the magazine. She 
may decide to order it for your friend too. Tell 
her that WEE WISDOM costs only $1 a year, and 
that it is published by 


SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 


917 TRACY. KANSAS CITY. MISSOURI 
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